the picturesque and the more gracious side of day-by-day
life seemed crowded here on to one small canvas, changing
month by month and year by year with inconceivable
rapidity.
At about this time I received a commission from
Methuen to write a short volume entitled The Quest for
Winter Sunshine. It was perhaps an unfortunate coinci-
dence that while I was still considering the matter of
where to begin, I received the offer of a friendly charter
of a small motor yacht from my friend Tottie Harwood,
of whom I shall have more to say later. We decided
instantly upon a voyage to Corsica and we set out gaily
within a few days, having, I am thankful to say, laid in
ample stores, solid and liquid. The passengers consisted
of myself, my wife and daughter, my secretary in those
days, Miss Bigge, an excellent captain, a steward who had
had a thoroughly good training from Harwood as to the
making of cocktails, and a crew of two who were not
above accepting any amateur assistance in rough weather.
We had plenty of it but we got across pretty creditably
on the whole. I myself have never known die meaning
of sea-sickness and my wife and daughter held up very
well, considering that we had one very bad day. My
secretary was not feeling equal to much in the way of
work, nor did I ask it of her. The utterly new experience
of being the master for a time of a boat, even a small one,
was quite enough to keep me happy and my thoughts
employed. The weather crossing the Mediterranean was
variable, but not absolutely what we had hoped to find.
We arrived in the harbour of Ajaccio very early one
morning in a drizzling rain. We prepared for a few
days' visit, lowered and put in order the dinghy and
waited for the clouds to break. They didn't !
I have heard of people visiting Corsica in search of
sunshine and finding it. They have the advantage of
me. I stayed there several days and the rain never ceased.
The country behind Ajaccio, through which my people
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